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For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE PAST YEAR. 

Another year has fled. It is forever gone. We 
could hardly say it had commenced, before it was 
ended. But, though short, it"has been crowded 
with events, wonderful in progress, and great and 
durable in effect. Great things have been accom- 
plished during the yea:, and the foundation of great 
things has been laid, which will be accomplished 
in succeeding years. Societies to do good, have 
been formed, put in operation, and have already 
been crowned with pleasing success. Some na- 
tions have made efforts to gain Independence ;— 
others have made happy advances in civilization 
and Christianization. ‘The everlasting Gospel has 
been proclaimed to many, whose ears the glad 
sound never before saluted; and by many it has 
been embraced. Revivals of religion have been 
multiplied in our land, and many precious souls 
redeemed from the most abject slavery, to the glo- 
rious liberty of the Gospel of Peace. The king- 
dom of the Redeemer has been enlarged, and the 
kingdom of Satan diminished. Yes; during one 
short year, have things been accomplished, which 
will demand the songs and acclamations of angels, 
and which will add increasing glory to the crown 
of Jesus, to all eternity. 

But, though many souls have been renewed, and 
made heirs of glory, yet many more have made great 
progress in wickedness. A very great multitude 
have been pressing on in the downward road, and 
have done much towards filling up the measure of 
their iniquity. The year, though short, has been 
long enough for such. 

And what dreadful devastation has Death made 
among mankind, during the year. It has cut down 
people of every rank, station, and age. It-has laid 
its cold, palsied hand upon the aged, upon those 
whose heads were white with years, who were al- 
ready ripe for the grave, and taken them from a- 
mong the living. It has taken away many in mid- 
dle age; in the vigor of manhood ; who were busy 
on the stage of action. Yes, it has written many 
a child fatherless, and many a wife a widow. 
But the ranks of the aged and middle-aged have 
not alone been thinned. No; the arrows of Death 
have been darted at those in the morning of life. 
The fairest prospects have been blasted, and the 
fondest hopes blighted, by the fell destroyer. It 
has cut down those upon whom an aged parent 
leaned, as his only prop. It has taken those who 
were beloved and caressed by all. 

Ma.vina, was one of my earliest companions.— 
She grew up surrounded by every thing that can 
make life desirable. Endeared to her friends, be- 
loved by her companions, full of vivacity and 
sprightliness, she diffused new pleasure through 
the circle, and made every one happy within her 
influence. At the commencement of the year, her 
prospects of a long and happy life were bright, and 
her hopes strong. But ah! consumption marked 
her for its victim. The decree had gone forth 
concerning her, ‘‘ This year thou shalt die!” and 
not all the efforts of man could prevent its execu- 
tion. I observed the progress of the disease. It 
extended its fatal, its deadly influence through her 
frame. It exchanged the expression of health on 
her countenance, for a pale and death-like hue. It 
took activity from her limbs, and strength from her 
bones. It told the spectator—she must die. But 
the natural buoyancy of her spirits, the flattering 
nature of her disease, the assurance of friends, con- 
spired to keep the hope of recovery operating in 





her bosom. She could not think of death, for—she | 
was not a Christian. 


rious resurrection. She could not think of leaving | 


and shadow of death. These were distressing | 
thoughts to her, too painful "9 be cherished. As | 
yet, her hold on life was firm. She was yet able | 
to ride about, to associate with her young compa- | 
nions, who encouraged her to hope, that her situ- | 
ation was not dangerous; and as she considered | 
Death at a distance, she was not concerned to be- | 
come prepared for it. If, at any time, she expres- 
sed a doubt, that she was prepared to die, should 
her disorder prove fatal, her universalist brother was 
at hand to sonthe her mind and quiet her fears. 

At length, her malady assumed an alarming as- 
pect. ‘I'he shortened breath, the convulsive cough, 
the languid frame, showed, too plainly, that she 
had not long to live. Her pious father could no 
longer encourage her to hope for recovery. He felt 
that his beloved daughter’s eternal all was at stake, 
and that her time to secure the ‘ one thing needful,’ 
must be extremely short. He therefore told her 
plainly, that she must soon die. At first, she mani- 
fested but little anxiety. Her brother, with his 
universal sentiments, had armed her mind against 
the fear of future punishment, and she had, in a 
measure, overcome the unpleasant feelings which 
thoughts of the grave had occasioned. But the so- 
lemn admonitions of her father and her pastor were 
soon set home, by the Spirit of God, upon her mind. 
She began to see and feel, that the flattering scheme 
upon which she had rested her hopes, could not 
support her in the trying hour. Her father, seeing 
that she was in some measure impressed, felt more 
and more anxious for her. He trembled to think 
of her dying in her present situation. [le wept, 
he prayed, he entreated. I saw him bend his aged 
form over her dying couch—I saw the tear glisten 
in his eye, as he enquired her feelings, and pointed 
her to a Saviour. With a most agonizing look, he 
said, ‘‘O my daughter, would God I could die for 
you. I would gladly die ten thousand deaths, if 
by this means you could obtain forgiveness of sin.” 
And then he raised his imploring eyes to heaven, 
and said, “‘O my Father, take not my child from 
me, until she become thy child!’ What but a 
heart of adamant could remain unaffected? Hers 
could not. She began to feel deeply that she was 
a sinner, and that without an interest in Christ she 
must be forever miserable. At length she hoped 
that her sins were pardoned,—and, now, the clods 
of the valley cover the form of the lovely Malvina. 

“O time, how few thy value weigh.” 

Jan. 1, 1829. M. Rosetia. 
——e— 

From the N, H. Observer. 
THE INQUIRY MEETING. 

“You need not carry your flute into the meeting 
to night,” said the sexton to a young man as he pas- 
sed by with his instrument; “ it is the inquiry 
meeting.” 

The young man stopped suddenly, and after he- 
sitating a while, began to take his flute apart, and 
having placed each joint carefully in his pocket 
walked slowly away. 

He had thought that it was the evening for the 
Choir, The word inguiry meeting filled him with 


an uncommon sensation ; not merely because he 
was disappointed of his meeting, but because he 
was reminded of hours of sadness and grief, which 





had borne down his youthful spirit to the dust. 


he had wept in secret over his sins, or rather, at the 


d . She could not think of lay- | consequences which he knew must follow them in 
ing her, so late, active and lovely form in the grave, | the world to come; but not being able to obtain, 
to be food for worms—for she had no hope of a glo- | that relief which comes only with the tears of ‘ re- 


pentance unto life,’ he resolved to banish all 


her aged father and her beloved brother and sister, | thoughts of eternity from his mind, and live on, with- 
and become an inhabitant of that land of darkness | out hope and without God in the world. 


That inquiry-meeting had been to him the scene 
of agony which cannet be tek¢. ‘He had known 
there what it was to be bowed down under a sense 
of guilt ; to feel its awful demerit; to tremble on 
the verge of endless ruin; and to be filled with al- 
ternate emotions of hope and sudden despair. The 
stillness and solemnity of the meeting had often 
raised his feelings to a state of insupportable an- 
guish ; and as the hours went by in rapid succes- 
sion, he felt thatthe time of probation was wasting 
away, and that he had made no preparation for a 
dying hour. 

The inquiry-meeting had of late been exchanged 
for the ball room ! There, surrounded with a thought- 
less multitude, he tried to wear off his serious im- 
pressions, but, though he could sometimes succeed 
in being cheerful, he could not entirely banish from 
his mind the thoughts of a caming judgment. His 
mind would frequently wander while engaged in 
conversation, and an attentive observer might have 
seen that the amusements of the ball-room were not 
altogether congenial with his feelings. 

A short time since, he was seen again at the in- 
quiry-meeting. He told his minister that the cir- 
cumstance of his mistaking the evening of the in- 
quiry meeting for that of the singing society, was 
the means of renewing his impressions. ‘When I 
wastold at the door,’ said he, ‘that the inquiry meet- 
ing was to be held that evening, I hesitated for some 
time whether to goin or to return home. Some- 
thing whispered, It may be the last time! and then 
again I thought that it was of no use for me to try 
any more to become a Christian. Before I was a- 
ware of it, Thad arrived at my home. ‘T have now 
come once more to ask what I shail do to be saved, 
and whether there is mercy for a trembling sinner. 
If I perish, I will perish at the throne of grace.’ 

He would, however, have been the first who per- 
ished there. His cry for mercy was heard in heav- 
en; forhe came that night, for the first time, asa 
ruined sinner, and asked for pardon on the ground 
of a Saviour’s merits, and not as something to which 
he had a just claim. Heis now a monument of sov- . 
ereign mercy, and his language to every despairing 
sinner is, 

‘© Believe,—and your peace will begin.” 

W. Il, 








THE NURSERY. 





JOHN AND THE LAMBS. 

John was a little boy whose father was a pious 
good man, who loved to take every opportunity of 
impressing divine truth onthe minds of his children. 
John had been some time from home; but a short 
time ago he came back té his father’s house. The 
day after his arrival, his father took him into the 
field, not only that he might enjoy his company, but 
impart to him religious knowledge—for he was 
deeply concerned for his eternal welfare : and it was 
his method to make even the entertainments of 
his children a source of instruction. John was 
much pleased in seeing the lambs playing and 
skipping about the field, and very much wanted to 
catch one, they looked so pretty. His father asked 
him if he ever read about lambs in the Bible; he re- 
plied, he had read the first chapter of John, ‘ Be- 
hold the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sins 
of the world.” ‘That means Jesus Christ.” 





He had for a Jong time attended the inquiry-meeting; 


Why did he call hima lamb? he was not a lamb, 
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—was he, father ?’”—* Not literally so, But he re- 
sembled a lamb for purity ; for ‘he did no sin, nei- 
ther was guile found in his mouth ;’—for meek- 
ness and patience ‘he was led asa lamb to the 
slaughter .’ he cheerfully resigned himself a sacri- 
fice for man’s sin, and went forth without resistance 
to suffer. He is also called a lamb, because there 
were lambs offered in sacrifice every day by the 
Jewish nation: and once a year they offered the 
paschal lamb, of which you may read in the 12th 
chapter of Exodus. ‘These lambs were to represent 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and what he suffered for 
sinners. My dear child, you are a guilty sinner ; 
all inankind are sinners ; we were exposed to death, 
—that is, the wrath and curse of God; and the in- 
nocent little lambs were killed, and their flesh bur- 
ned every day, to remind the Jews of the Lord Jesus 
Christ; and when we see the lambs, we should 
think-of him Ile was God over all, but became 
man: was free from sin,—never had so much as 
one evil thought, yet took upon him the sins of men 
and children, and endured all that curse, and all 
those bitter agonies, and a cruel and ignominious 
death, which we deserved, that we, my dear John, 
might not go to hell and be miserable for ever. As 
he has been so kind, will you not love and trust him, 
commit your soul into his hands, pray to him, and 
serve him?” ‘I hopel shall, some day, father.” 
**O, my dear child, many say they hope they shall 
be the people of God some time, but that time nev- 
er comes with numbers of them. I want you to 
love him and serve him now; itis nottoo soon: Jo- 
siah began to love him when he was younger than 
you are.” “J will try, father, and beg of God to 
teach me; for I do not know how to love and serve 
him.” ‘ Do, my dear child, and then I hope I shall 
see you a lamb of his flock—for he gathers the lambs 
in his arms, and carries them in his bosom.” 
**What is meant by gathering the lambs in his 
arms?!” ‘ My dear John, Christ is there represent- 
ed under the character ofa shepherd, because he has 
great tenderness, love, and faithfulness, towards 
his people. Ile calls them his sheep, and those 
who are young, and just beginning to love him, he 
calls lambs; when they are tender and feeble, he 
lays underneath them his everlasting arms.” ‘ I 
wish I may be one of the lambs of Christ that he 
gathers into his bosom.” “I wish you may, my 
dear child; if you are one of his flock, you will re- 
se.nble a lamb. See how nice and clean they look ; 
thus, you will be concerned to be pure and holy ; 
for God says, ‘Then will I sprinkle clean water 
upon you and ye shall be clean.’ And if you are 
one of Christ’s lambs, you will not quarrel when 
you play with your brothers and sisters, and school 
fellows; butlet love through all your actions run— 
that is so very pleasant : you know you feel most 
comfortable when you live in love with all around 
you. Lambsare very useful creatures, they furnish 
us with food andclothing. I hope, John, you will 
sét out in life and pass through it, with the noble 
resolution of doing all the good you can. Begin 
early—the morning is the best part of the day: set 
anexample of obedience, diligence, and love; let 
your conversation be useful, not foolish; say noth- 
ing to vex and irritate, but every thing that has a 
tendency to promote peace and love. Nothing 
would give me greater pleasure, than to see you one 
of the Redeemer’s lambs.” 

If any of my little readers wish to join this hap- 
py flock, let them go to Christ for a new heart, and 
remember that he has told ws, “ He that cometh to 
me I will in no wise cast out.” [ Youth's Friend. 








THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 











DIALOGUE BETWEEN A LITTLE BOY AND HIS 
FATHER. 

Boy. Father, as was coming along the road 
just now, [saw Mr Thomson in his big field work- 
ing away atall those miserable little sticks of trees 
he has planted there. And he goes there every 
day and he digs round them and cuts them and ties 
them up, as ifthey were nice big trees and bore 


apples. I would not waste so much time upon them, 
would you, Father? 








Father. That is Mr. Thomson’s nursery of trees, 
and he is very careful of them now, that they may 
grow strong and healthy, and by and by bear nice 
fruit. 

Boy. But why does not he take the great trees 
in his orchard and do something to them? ‘They 
are very crooked and some of them are half dead, 
and some bear such knotty hard apples that they 
are good for nothing. 

Father. Uf the person who planted that orchard 
had taken as much pains as Mr. Thomson does with 
his young trees, they would not have been so bad 
now. 

Boy. Well, if I was Mr. Thomson I would set 
the boys at that work, and just goat the great 
trees myself. 

Father. Mr. Thomson knows that his young orch- 
ard will grow up good for nothing if it is neglected 
or not properly attended to now ; and he does make 
his boys work under his directions, but he is anx- 
ious about his young trees and chooses to be there 
himself. The big trees are full grown and it is too 
late todo much for them. 

Boy. Why? Father. 

Father. Because they are stiff with age, and the 
crooked branches cannot be bent—some are dying 
of age, and he cannot make them young—there are 
worms at the roots of some, and they must soon be 
cut down and burned to make room for better ones. 
Mr. Thomson is a wise man; he knows that if he 
does not take care of the young trees, he will have 
bad fruit or none at all. Whatsort of a congrega- 
tion do you think our minister would have in a few 
years, if he neglected all the children. 

Boy. 1 suppose they would all grow up crooked 
and bad and bear no fruit, like those old trees, and 
then it would be too late to do them much good.— 
That is the reason I suppose that our minister comes 
so often to the Sabbath school, and looks at all the 
classes and asks the ‘l'eachers about them and talks 
to the scholars. 

Father. Vo be sure—just as Mr. Thomson tends 
his young trees, or his lambs. 

Boy. Our minister says that the Lord Jesus has 
commanded him to feed his lambs, and that he must 
do it. I remember he told us we were the lambs, 
and he is the shepherd under the Lord ¥esus 
Christ, who is the great Shepherd. 

Father. Yes: and that great Shepherd who is 
higher than the Kings of the earth ‘‘ gathers the 
lambs in his bosom.” 

Boy. Thomas Dale told me that their minister 
never hardly comes to Sabbath school, and he can 
do what he pleases for all the minister says, for he 
never takes any notice of the children. He says if 
their minister came into the school and talked to 
the children and preached to them as ours does, he 
guesses he would learn his lesson. 

Father. We must pray that Thomas’ minister may 
see that it is his duty to feed his Master’s lambs— 
and that Thomas may remember that the great 
Shepherd is looking at him, and he has no excuse 
for neglecting his lesson. [S. S. Messenger. 


PA 
LITTLE ROBERT, THE SABBATH SCHOOL BOY. 


A sabbath school boy, of good understanding and 
excellent memory, being fond of reading, was fa- 
voured with many good books from a pious friend. 
One day on visiting him the following conversation 
ensued :—‘‘ Well, Robert, what are you reading 
now!” “TI love my Bible yet, but lam reading now 
‘A Glimpse of Glory,’ and I like often to read, ‘ The 
Saint’s Everlasting Rest.’” ‘‘ And do you think, 
Robert, that you love Jesus?” ‘ How can I help 
but love him—for does he not keep me out of hell? 
and Iam sinning against him every minute.”— 
‘* But do you see any thing else in him that is lovely 
and desirable?” ‘‘ Yes, [ love to goto meeting to 
hear about Jesus ; and, when the minister is telling 
about him, I love him so, that I want to go and be 
with him.” “* Fave you always thus loved the bles- 
sed Saviour?” “ Ono, indeed ; I was avery wick- 
ed child, and I used to swear very bad ; but one day, 
when I was swearing so at a little boy, a man that 
heard me, said, ‘ Don’t swear so, little boy, or you will 
never be a good man if you swear so!’ I did not 





oc 


think much about it then, but after a while, I be- 
gan to think it would be dreadful, never to be a 
good man: and when my mother died, four years 
ago, she told me I must leave off all my bad ways 
and be a good boy, or I should not meet her in heay. 
en. And now, for some tithe past, I have been 
thinking it would be dreadful to be separated from 
God and my mother for ever!’ At another time 
talking of reading, he said, ‘I have heard good 
people say, that it was not good to read novels, but 
I never knew how bad it wastill lately. I had been 
reading a Scotch book, and when I went to pray af- 
terwards, some of the words I had read came first 
into my mind, and I could not get them out, and 
they plagued me a great many days. But when] 
go to pray now, I love to read that chapter where 
Christ says, ‘‘ Him that cometh to me I will in no 
wise cast out,” and that comes first to my mind.” 
[Am. S. S. Magazine. 











LEARNING. 











THE SWEEP AND THE TOMB STONES. 


Jack had been several years apprenticed to his 
master, and was almost twelve years old, but could 
not read.—No person had evertaken any pains to 
teach him, and his master, though kind, was an ig. 
norant man, and there was not a book in his house. 

One day, as Jack was going along the street, he 
saw several school-boys, about his own age, play- 
ing at marbles, and as he was very fond of the game 
he stopped to look atthem. His attention was soon 
caught by something new to him, this was their 
books, ranged in a line by the side of a wall. He 
ventured to take hold of one, and was turning over 
the leaves when the boy to whom it belonged came 
up and angrily asked him whathe was about. Jack 
took some marbles out of his pocket, and offered to 
give them to the boy if he would let him look at 
the book till the game was over. The owner con- 
sented, and Jack turned over the leaves, but of 
course could not make out its contents. The game 
being ended, the boys dispersed; Jack returned the 
book and asked the boy many questions about read- 
ing, and, for another marble, persuaded him to read 
some of his lessons before they parted. 

The next day Jack felt desirous to learn to read 
also, and not knowing any other plan, he watched 
for the boy’s return from school, and after some talk 
about books, asked him to teach him to read, and 
offered him a marble for every letter he taught him. 
The boy consented, and Jack set about trying to win 
marbles enough to pay his little master, and being 
a good shot, hesucceeded, though not without some 
pains. Histeacher used to meet him every day for 
some time, and the little sweep soon began to spell 
words of one syllable. One day,Jack came as before 
to the place where they used to meet, but did not find 
histeacher ; he searched for him, and finding him bu- 
sy at marbles, he waited till the game should be over. 
After a short time, to his great sorrow the boy cal- 
led out,—“‘ Sutty boy, I can’t teach you any more, 
father and mother have both scolded me because you 
have dirtied my book with your black hands.” 

Poor Jack had not expected this, but was unwil- 
ling to be disappointed, and being very different 
from some idle children who are glad of any excuse 
to escape their lessons, he offered to pay two marbles 
for every lesson, and to wash his hands carefully 
every day. ‘This was in vain, his teacher was ei- 
ther tired of the task or afraid ofbeing blamed about 
his book. All now seemed to be at an end, when 
Jack recollected that he had seen letters on the 
tombstones in the church-yard, and as these could 
not be hurt by his black fingers he mentioned this 
plan to the boys, and offered to go on paying any 
one who would teach him to read the words on the 
stones. The boys were struck with his anxiety to 
learn, and agreed that they would take it by turns 
to teach him, and immediately began. After con- 


tinuing this method for some days, one of them of- 
fered to take him to a Sabbath School; Jack readily 
agreed. The Superintendant was pleased with his 
anxiety to learn, and took pains to procure him in- 
struction on week days also, he applied diligently, 
and soon was able to read and write;—and what 
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was far better, from the instructions he received, he | children of Philadelphia, in behalf of the poor chil-! upon. 


“Let her be as the loving Hind and pleas- 


was brought to love the Bible and the truths it con- , dren of the woods, who too long have been forgot-| ant Roe.” Proverbs v. 19. 


ined. 
wifeny of your little readers feel tired of their les- 
sons, 1 hope they will think of the ‘ Sweep and the 
Tombstones ;” and I hope also that, like him, they 
will learn the best wisdom, “ For the soul to be 
without knowledge is not good ;” but it is of very 
jittle use to be able to read and write, if they remain 
ignorant of Christ, or only repeat texts and chap- 
ters by rote. Then “ Incline thine ear unto wis- 
dom, and apply thine heart to understanding ;—if 
thou seekest for her as for hid treasures, then shalt 
thou understand the fear ofthe Lord, and find the 
knowledge of God.” Prov. ii. 2, 4, 5. 
[Children’s Friend. 
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BENEVOLENCE. 


From the Sunday School Journal. 
THE INDIANS. 

When I was a little boy, my parents used to tell 
memany things about the Indians. Many a long 
winter evening did they spend in relating most mar- 
yellous stories about the savages; how they would 
sometimes rush out of the forest upon some lonely 
house: murder the children, taking them by the 
heels and dashing their brains out against the stones 
—and driving the older members of the family away 
to their nation, to make sport at their war-dances, 
while they roasted them alive, with pine torches 
stuck in their flesh. 

In consequence of hearing a great many such sto- 
ries, Whenever I heard the Indians mentioned, I 
thought of nothing but blood and fire, of tomahawks 
and scalping-knives. I thought they were an awful 
race of creatures, and frequently, when passing by 
the woods, I expected to hear their hideous yell, and 
see them rushing out to seize me. 

Since I have grown to be a man, I have been in 
the habit of reading the newspapers, and many 
small books. From these I learn that the Indians, 
after all, were not so much to blame, as I thought 
for. That the white people were endeavouring to 
drive them away from their lands, and they mur- 
dered the white people, in order to keep themselves 
from being murdered. But the white people were 
the strongest, and most of the Indians in the East- 
ernand Middle States, have been destroyed, or 
driven offto the West. ‘There are still a great ma- 
ny thousands of them in the Southern and Western 
States, in Upper Canada, and in the great Western 
forests beyond the Mississippi river. 

But Oh! how different are the stories that I hear 
now, about the Indians. Now, they are anxious to 
learn to read. In some of the tribes they have 
schools, school houses, and libraries of books. In 
the Cherokee nation, they have a newspaper print- 
ed. This is edited by a native Indian, who was 
named Elias Boudinot, after the late Judge Boudi- 
not of New Jersey. 

The schools have been mostly established by 
good-Missionaries, who have gone to live among the 
Indians. Some of these Missionaries are Moravi- 
ans, some Methodists, some Baptists, and some Pres- 
byterians. All of these have the same object in view, 
which is to do good, by teaching the Indians to read, 
to cultivate their farms, but more especially, to lead 
them to Jesus Christ, “ the Lamb of God who taketh 
away the sins of the world.” 

The Methodists have been very successful at San- 
dusky, andin Upper Canada. I saw a letter the 
other day from one of their Missionaries, to a gen- 
tleman in Philadelphia. It seems the missionary 
had made a visit to Philadelphia, and had received 
from several children and youth of the city, presents 
in books and money, for the benefit of the Indian 
schools. I was so much pleased with the letter, 
that I obtained leave to copy it; and now offer it 
to the youthful readers of the Journal :— 

‘York, Upper Canada, Aug. 29, 1828. 

“My pear Sir,—Mr. Doughty’s letter, of the 
25th of June, was received the 7th of July. The 
subject of this affectionat@epistle, was to me, very 








ten. I shall long remember the eager attention, 
which your schools paid to our statement of the In- 
dian children. Scores of these can now both sing | 
and read, and many ofthem are now reading a 
books and tracts which were sent them from Phila- 
adelphia. 

“On the 17th of June, we had a great meeting 
among the Indians, near Lake Simcoe. Here hun- 
dreds listened with great attention to the words of 
the Bible, which were read and preached to them, 
both in the Indian and English language. After 
four days instruction, we dedicated to God, by 
Christian baptism, 122, among these were many 
pious boys who pray, and are now learning to read. 
One of these, a lad of about 12 years of age, we 
named Henry Steinhauer,—his Indian name signi- 
fied bird. 

‘A great desire prevails with the Indians, that 
their children may learn to read the Bible. Some 
of the children, who never saw a_ book in their na- 
tive state, seem to think that every Christian must 
have a book. Ata late meeting, where the Indi- 
ans were separated from the white people, to pre- 
vent the gaze of idle curiosity, a person came to the 
gate and wished to be admitted. The boy who 
stood at the gate, and who had been told not to ad- 
mit any but Christians, inquired “‘ Are you a Chris- 
tian?” The answer was “ Yes.” ‘Then where 
is your book?” said the Indian, and because he had 
no book, he could not gain admittance. 

“We are very desirous of seeing the day, when 
books will be found in the hands of all Indian chil- 
dren, throughout the forests of America. 

‘« My affectionate remembrance to all acquaint- 
ances. Yours, in the bonds of Christ, 

* Wiiuiam Case.” 








NATURAL EISTORY. 








THE HIND. 

The Hind isa female Deer or Hart. 

The Harts are about seven years in growing, and 
usually live from thirty-five to forty years. From 
their skins very pliable and durable leather is 
made. Their horns are used to make good haudles 
for common knives. Shavings are obtained by 
scraping their horns, and spirits of hartshorn is ex- 
tracted from them. 
The Hert was numbered among the clean beasts 
under the law of Moses, and the children of Israel 
were permitted to eat its flesh. Deut. xiv. 5. The 
Hart is a remarkably sure-footed animal, and fond 
of elevated situations, and very swift and nimble in 
its movements. To these circumstances the Psalm- 
ist alludes, when he triumphantly glorifies God for 
the alacrity and certainty with which the Almighty 
enabled him to pursue his enemies, and to take pos- 
session of their best stations. 
like Hind’s feet, and setteth me upon my high pla- 
ces.” Psalm xviii. 33. This may also allude to the 


treading with ease on the pointed rocks. 
circumstance the prophet Habakkuk likewise refers, 
when, with devout confidence in God, he without 
dismay, contemplates the hardships to which he 
might be exposed. ‘ He will make my feet like 
hind’s feet, and he will make me to walk upon 
mine high places.” Habakkuk iii. 19. 


Jesus Chrst in the Song of Solomon. 


like a Roe, or a young Hart.” 
7, 8, 9. 





interesting ; especially it shows the Christian 
sympathy, which prevails among the youth and 


“He maketh my feet 


hardness of its hoof, by which it was capable of 
To this 


The Roe, which is a similar animal to the Hart, 
probably the Antelope, is referred to in Scripture 
as a creature of remarkable activity, and is there- 
fore employed prophetically to represent the Lord 
“I charge 
you, O ye daughters of Jerusalem, by the Roes, and 
by the Hinds of the field, that ye stir not up nor a- 
wake my love, till he please.” —‘‘ The voice of my 
beloved! Behold he cometh leaping upon the moun- 
tains, skipping upon the hills.”—‘‘ My beloved is 
Solomon’s Song ii. 


These animals appear to have been considered 
by the ancient Israelites as most beautiful creatures, 


To give us some idea of the sudden and unusual 
joy and triumph that would attend the appearance 
of the Messiah in human nature, and its consequent 
delightful effects, the prophet alludes to the spright- 
liness of the animal now under consideration.— 
“Then shall the lame man leap as an Hart.” Isaiah 
xxxv. 6. This was fulfilled temporally, when the 
lame were healed by the miracles of Jesus; and 
spiritually, by the influence of his grace upon the 
hearts of the people, which rendered them joyful in 
God their Saviour. 

The Hart, in Eastern countries, is naturally of a 
hot and dry constitution ; he therefore seeks the 
fountains or streams of water, especially when his 
thirst has been increased by long and violent ran- 
ning to escape the pursuit of the hunter. No cir- 
cumstance can more forcibly represent the power 
of divine love in the souls of Christ’s people. Un- 
der its ardent influence, the Psalmist, when preven- 
ted from enjoying the ordinances of the house of 
God, thus expresses the vehement nature of his de- 
sires: ‘ Asthe Hart panteth after the water brooks, 
so panteth my soul after thee,O God. My soul 
thirsteth for God, for the living God; when shall I 
come and appear before God.” Psalm xlii. 1, 2. 
Thus those who really love God, earnestly long for 
the enjoyment of communion with him, and they 
cannot be satisfied without sensible manifestations 
of the Redeemer’s favour. 

Several other references of a similar kind to the 
foregoing, are made in Scripture to this sprightly, 
active, and lovely creature, but the limits ofour pres- 
ent work prevent our noticing them. 

Contemplate the alacrity and speed with which 
the Roe bounds from hill to hill, from mountain to 
mountain ; so Christ in his wondrous love is repre- 
sented as coming, at the time of deliverance, to help 
and save his people. Consider the joyful effects 
produced by the miracles of Jesus. Many that were 
disabled had the use of their limbs so perfectly res- 
tored by his divine power, that they could not walk 
but leap for joy. Wonders and greater wonders 
still have been and shall be performed on the souls 
‘of mankind. Many whom sin had completely 
Crippled in their minds, have not only been freed by 
the power of Christ from their mental infirmities, 
but they have been made willing to run with alac- 


rity inthe ways of his commandments. 
[ Youth’s Friend. 





EDITORIAL. _ 


A REPUTATION WITH DARK SPOTS, is 
Last week we explained the remark of Solomon 
about a good name or reputation, which he com- 
pares to fragrant perfume. The same writer has 
another remark on the same subject, in the 10th 
chapter of Ecclesiastes, which may suggest to us 
;some profitable thoughts. It is this: “* Dead flies 
cause the ointment of the apothecary to send forth 
an offensive savor ; so doth a little folly him that is 
in reputation for wisdom and honor.” The meaning 
is, that a little folly in a wise man, looks more odi- 
lous than a great deal of folly in a weak and silly 
|man: anda Jittle sin in a Christian, whose spirit 
and conduct in general are excellent, is more un- 
seemly than the habitual offences of one who is 
known to be wicked. 

To impress this truth on the mind, the wise man 
selects a very expressive comparison. We expect 
to be annoyed with mud in the streets, and to 
meet with many unpleasant things abroad.— 
When we see things in their places, we are not dis- 
gusted, though they are not always grateful to our 
senses. But where we expect gratification, and 
where almost every object affords it, there an 
unpleasant object is peculiarly irksome. The 
contrast is great and powerful, and our disap- 
pointment and disgust are great in proportion.— 
We cannot endure that disagreeable objects should 
mingle with our dress, our food, our amusements, 
and our refined enjoyments. ‘Tainted meat, rancid 
butter, sour and mouldy bread, give us a disrelish 











and also as objects of affectionate attachment, very 
loving among themselves, and very lovely to look 


for the most palatable food that is placed beside them. 
The sweetest music is spoiled, by the sound ofa . 
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YOUTHS COMPANION. 


















upon the whitest and most elegant garment. 
















































whole. And ifthe same misfortune befalls a box 
tations and characters of men. 
after wealth. 


would be strange and unseemly. Not so witht 


wise and good. 
is inexcusable and sin exceedingly vile. 
perfect abhorrence than he does the same things 
impenitent sinners. 
ner without repentance. 


ces of believers, because they do repent. 


iniquity from a greater height. Men also judge 


man. 


course in such a manner that they will ‘ walk in 


all the will of God.” 


their lives, 
that is wrong. 
mandments. 

the indulgence of any immorality. 


names are written in heaven. 


crating discord. A spot appears most shockin 
dead fly or ant in a jar of sweetmeats, corrupts the 


perfume, its fragrance is turned to loathsomeness. 

Now we all know that it is just so with the repu- 
Ifa person is uni- 
formly a worldling, we expect nothing better of him, 
and are not surprized to see him eagerly pursuing 
If a man is habitually frivolous in his 
conversation, his silly remarks pass for what they 
are worth, and a wise and sober speech from him 


If, in an unguarded hovr, they are 
vain, or foolish, or wicked, their conduct stands out 
before us in its own odious characters heightened 
by contrast with their excellences; we are sur- 
prised and shocked, and feel for the time that folly 
We have 
reason to suppose, that God views the sins of his 
people, especially of eminent Christians, with more 


Sin in any person is hateful 
to him, and he can never pardon and receive a sin- 
He will forgive the offen- 
But they 
sin against clearer light than others; they violate 
greater obligations and professions, and fall by their 


the same way; and those who are “in reputation 
for wisdom and honor” should beware, that an occa- 
sional transgression of theirs should not do more in- 
jury in the world than the whole life of a wicked 
And young Christians should anxiously in- 
quire, whether they are commencing their religious 


perfect way,” and “ stand perfect and complete in 


Our young readers in general may learn, still 
more and more, the infinite importance of reputa- 
tion or character; of being “lovely and pleasant in 
in the family, in the school, in the so- 
cial circle, in ali their ways; of cultivating every 
right temper and habit, and correcting every thing 
If they would be approved in heav- 
en, they must give their whole heart to God, renoun- 
eing every sin, and delighting in all God’s com- 
Let them never imagine that the dis- 
charge of one duty will atone for the neglect of an- 
other; or the practice of one virtue justify them in 
May they all 
so feel and live,that they may grow in favor both with 
God and man, and find in the great day that their 





prayers, they may be sure he hearsthem ifthey are 
offered in earnest, for he says, “ I love them thatlove 
ine ; and they that seek me early shall find me.” 


8» 


A 


of LA 
PRAYER ANSWERED. 
A married man (whose wife and himself were 
both thoughtlesss on religious subjects, and who 
were not in the habit of attending public worship) 
went to meeting one Sabbath; was much affected 
by what he heard; and when prayers were about to 
be offered for the anxious, took his place with them, 
and requested that his wife, whom he had left at 
home, might be remembered: his request was com- 
plied with; and when he returned home, in great 
anxiety at the close of the meeting, he found his 
wife deeply interested for her spiritual welfare,exci- 
ted,so far as means were concerned, by reading the 
Bible, nearly at the time when prayers were offered 
on her behalf, but without her knowledge, at the 
meeting. She appeared to have discovered, almost 
at the same time, her disorder and the remedy.— 
Her husband joined her in reading, and was soon 
made a partaker in her joy. Both now appear 
well.—N. H. Observer. 
— Lr 
Henry 4th, king of France, was in every point of 
view a great man. It reflects no small honor on 
his piety, that on the return of his birth day he 
made this reflection: ‘‘I was born,” said he, ‘“‘as 
on this day, and no doubt, taking the world through 
thousands were born on the same day with me: 
yet out of all those thousands I am probably the on- 
ly one whom God hath made a king ; how peculiar- 
ly am I favored by the bounty of his providence !” 
A Christian, too, reflecting on his second birth, 
may with greater reason adore the free and _ sover- 
eign grace of God. ‘I am,” he may probably say, 
‘the only one of a large family or a large circle of 
friends that at present appears to be of the election 
of grace. Inthe midst of a congregation of many 
hundreds, or perhaps, thousands, I was possibly the 
only one on such a day and under'such a sermon, 
to whom the voice of Christ came with power. How 
much more do I owe toGod than if I had been 
born to all the honours, cares and dangers of an 
empire.” — wo 
Review of * Notions of the Americans, pickedup by 
a Travelling Bachelor, | Mr. Cooper,] in two vols.” 
Whoever has travelled through New-England, 
must acknowledge the correctness of the following 
portrait, most part of which will apply to the whole 
of the United States : 
*‘Servility forms no part of the civilization of 
New-England, though civility be its essence. I can 


he 


in 


in 
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MISCELLANY. 





say with truth, that, after traversing the country for 
near athousand miles, in no instance did I hear or 






















































THE PRAYING LITTLE GIRL, 


was one day playing with her companions. 


beat me if she knew that I do.” 
struck, but for the present took no notice. 


tried to avoid giving a direct answer. 


do you know he hears you?” This was a difficu 


” 


he does. 


she wept bitterly. 


A little girl in London, about four years of age, 
Taking 
them by the hand, she led them toa shed in the yard, 
and asked them all to kneel down, as she was going 
to pray to God Almighty; ‘‘ but don’t you tell my 
mammy,” said she; “‘for she never prays, and would 
Instead of keep- 
ing the secret, one of her playmates went directly 
and told this little girl's mother, who was very much 
Some 
time after, on her going in doors, her mother as- 
ked her what she had been doing in the yard ; she 
The ques- 
tion being repeated, the answer was the same : when 
her mother having promised not to be angry with 
her, and pressing the inquiry by very kind words, 
she said, ‘I have been praying to God Almighty. 
‘** But why do you pray tohim?” “ Because I know 
he hears me, and I love to pray tohim.” ‘ But how 


question indeed, but mark her reply ; putting her 
little hand to her heart, she said, ‘Oh, I know he 
does, because there is something here that tells me 
This language pierced her mother’s 
heart, who was a stranger to prayer herself, and 
Let good children therefore do 
as this little girl did, bow their knees before God 
Almighty ; and however short and feeble their little 


witness a rude act; not the slightest imposition 
was practised, or attempted, on my purse; all my 
inquiries were heard with patience, and answered 
with extraordinary intelligence ; not a farthing was 
asked for divers extra services that were performed 
in my behalf; but, on the contrary, money offered 
in the way of douceurs, was repeatedly declined, and 
that, too, with perfect modesty, as if it were unusual 
to receive rewards for trifles. My comforts and 
tastes, too, were uniformly consulted ; and although 
[ often travelled ina portion ofthe country that was 
but little frequented, at every inn I met with neat- 
ness, abundance, and a manner in which a desire 
to oblige me was blended witha singular respect for 
themselves. Nor was this rare combination of ad- 
vantages at all the effect of that simplicity which is 
the attendant of a half-civilized condition; on the 
contrary, I found an intelligence that surprised me 
at every turn, and which, in itself, gave the true char- 
acter to the attention of which I was the subject.” 
[National Intelligencer. 


” 


It 


Loitering.---When persons loiter on a journey ,they 
are sometimes benighted afterwards :—and when 
believers are not diligent in the use of ordinances, 
and in the performance of good works, no wonder 
if they walk in darkness. 

The Scriptures teach us the best way of living, 





POETRY. 








A DREAM OF HEAVEN, 
Lo, the seal of death is breaking, 
Those who slept its sleep are waking, 
Eden opes her portals fair ! 
Hark, the harps of God are ringing, 
Hark, the seraph’s hymn is singing, 
And the living rills are flinging 
Music on immortal air ? 
There, no more at eve declining, 
Suns without a cloud are shining 
O’er the land of life and love; 
Heaven’s own harvests woo the reaper, 
Heaven’s own dreams entrance the sleeper, 
Not a tear is left the weeper 
To profane one flower above. 
No frail lilies there are breathing, 
There nothorny rose is wreathing 
In the bowers of paradise ; 
Where the founts of life ere flowing, 
Flowers unknown to time are blowing, 
*Mid superior verdure glowing 
Than is sunned by mortal skies. 
There the groves ef God that never 
Fade or fall, are green forever, 
Mirror’d in the radiant tide ; 
There along the sacred waters, 
Unprofaned by tears of slaughters, 
Wander earth’s immortal daughters, 
Each a pure Immortal’s bride. 
There no sigh of memory swelleth, 
There no tear of misery dwelleth, 
Hearts will bleed or break no more ; 
Past is all the cold world’s scorning, 
Gone the night and broke the morning, 
With seraphic day adorning 
Life’s glad waves and golden shore. 
Oh, on that bright shore to wander, 
Trace those radiant waves, meander 
All we loved, and lost, to see,— 
Be this hope, so pure, so splendid, 
Vainly with our beings blended ? 
No! with Time we are not ended, 
Visions of Eternity ! 


<a — 
THE WITHER’D FLOWER.—By a rap. 


———— Are words then only false? 
Are there no looks, mute but most eloquent ? 
No gentle eares to win the heart ? L. E. L. 


Nay, cast it not away, though lost its bloom 
And fragrance, it has secret charms for me. 
It was the gift of one who found a home 
Within my heart, yet left it tenantless. 

And still I love to look on that pale flower, 
(Sad emblem of my wither’d hopes) and think 
Upon the hour so bright with promised joy 
When first its beauty gave my eye delight. 

It was a day when our congenial souls 

Had been mute worshippers at nature’s shrine, 
Had banquetted on spirit-stirr ng thoughts 
And soared together to a throne of love 

To bring bright glimpses of its glory down. 
His eye then shadowed forth a world of bliss 
In its deep meaning glances. Words were vain— 
Their vapor would have dimmed the hues of hope; 
Then woke long slumbering sympathies. My heart 
Pour’d forth spontaneous feelings, rich and_ bright, 
Like gems deep hidden in the ocean’s caves. 

Nor could that tempest-beaten heart reject 

The offer’'d haven of his peaceful breast. 

Hope casther anchor there, and smiled to think 
That future storms would threat her bark in vain. 


How slight a thing will freshen mem’ry’s hues, 
And tinge the thoughts with joy’s long faded beam! 
That wither’d flower! Qh cast it not away : 

It tells how woman’s heart may be beguiled! 

It tells how man may smile, and smile; and yet 
Cast back the treasure he has idiy won 

Upon the joyless, beamless, hopeless heart. 

Yet say not hopeless—there is One who deigns 
To gather up the soul’s rejected gems 

And wear them in His crown—His glorious crown! 








the noblest way of suffering, and the most comfort- 
able way of dying.—Flavel. 


When sorrow’s hand has gent the bleeding heart 
He probes the wound, and@@s He heals the smart, 
Draws homeward to himself each tender thought. 








